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The Squire's Feast. 


Suggested by reading the Prospectus of the Flying 


Dutchman. 


BY HENRY A. SWARTZ.—AGED 1€ 
—_O SH 
Twas down in Pennsylvania's State, 
Some time before tho prescnt date; 
wealthy Squire the news gave out, 
nd invitations sent about, 
‘0 all his friends, both great and small, 
Jn such a day to make a call, 
As then he'd make a splondid feast 
Di pastry fine, and fatted beast: 
Good wines he'd have, both red and white, 
To warm the soul, and cheer the sight, 
But more the palate still to cheer, 
Some hundred mugs of fresh Dutch Beer,t 
And soups, and roasts, an endless store, 
His guests could never wish for more. 
For Yankees he had pumpkin pie, 
For Frenchmen, frogs, not seasoned high, 
And eggs and tarts, and chicken fixcns, 
With other such outlandish mixens: 
Beef, for Johnny Bull, half toasted; 
For Erin's sons, potatoes roasted; 
And for the Dutch,—who would it doubt, 
Nice garlic soups and Sawer Krawt.t 
And catsup, of tomatocs made, 
With pepper sauce and ginger.blade, 
For Spaniard dark,—to warm him up, 
And olive oil the Spaniard’s cup. 
‘The goodly dame was all awake 
Her task to oversee, and bake 
Some five or six nice roasting Pig’, 
And decorate with cloves and sprigs 
M toner parsley intermixed, 
And bonghs of pine their sides bewwixt 
Her pride lay in this one exploit; 
AL roasting pigs she was adroit. 
All things arranged, the board spread out, 
The sceno would tempt ’cen him with gout 
To walk one half a mile to see: 
But more the goodly company 


Just one of these I will describe, 
With nutmeg face, and mouth so wide— 
Juet like a carrot was his nose,” 

When short and thick the carrot grows, 
And somewhat red by frequent blows 

O! my stars ! but what a corpus ! 

| Way he blowed like any porpoise; 

Upon his head a wollen enp, 

And tassel on tho top of that, 

| Which hung just like a minnow net, 

| And liko a trap the thing was set; 

With wodden shoes upon his feet, 

And buckskin breeks full worth the wheat 
The rest were like all other men, 

No two alike in ten times ten; 

I ween there never yet has met 

j Around a board, a queerer set, 

| And our friend was one of many 

It seems, who cared not a penny, 

| And helped himself, as who would not ? 

| From lucious viands, smoking hot 

| Then first upon his plate he stored 
(Which eased in part the groaning board, ) 
A little roaster, crisped so fine; — 

That disappeared—e'er nine times nine 
Tho swinging pendulum had told, 

And ere the mangled bones were cold; 
Then raising high upon his chair, 

| His greasy paws stroked through his hair, 
And working round from side to side, 

| As if to settle down the tide 

| Of tender pork, while all around 

; Looked on in great surprise profound. 

| He gontly licked his greasy chops 

| “I'll dake anoder leetle Hocks 

| Squire Shoucs, I likes dem very much” 
| He said, when like the lightning’s touch 
The guests burst out in laughter loud. 

| Mine Heerr rose up and lowly bowed, 

| And stroking down his crispy locke, 

| I'll dake anoder lectle Hocks"’ 

| Again he cried; again 4 roar 
Much stronger, loudor, than before 
Burst forth; —Ach schack blitz und donder 
Cried he, and with rage and wonder 

| Left the room: and since that time, 

| He's never been abroad to dine 

‘ull now. 

















“So den sthrike de fittle und blay de drum, 
De man vot eats de leetle Hocks is come, 


* See cut of the Flying Dutchman. 
1 See the Dutchman's Prospectus, Gleaner No. 2. 


Where shalt be my Buriat Place, 


o~ 
BY ELLEN CLINTON—AGED 16. 


Strange question, this may seem, to ask, 
in the midst of youth and gaicty, when all 
is bright and beautiful around us; while 
pleasure’s fairest flowers seem strewn in 
every path. Yet a feeling of sadness will 
sometimes, though uninvited, steal over 
us. Thus it was with me, as a few eve- 
nings since ; I sat listening to the low 


| winds, which seemed chanting a mournful 


requium over the departed year; and mus- 
ing upon the one I had just entered, which 
might, (I had almost said) prove replete 
with happiness. Yet who can tell; how- 
ever bright my prospec's now, sorrow may 
soon cloud them over. 

Where are the dear ones that entered 
upon the preceding year with me? Their 
hearts beat high with hope and happiness; 
now they lie in their lowly beds. All 
must obey death’s crucl mandate. The 
young and the beautiful pass away like 
summer flowers. They leave this world 
of sin and sorrow; Ict us hope it is fora 
happier one, “where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Perhaps cre the close of this year, I, 
too, shall be sleeping that long sleep. 
Shall it be in the distant cemetry, in some 
lonely corner, overshadowed by the foli- 
age of the weeping willow, through whose 
branches the summer zephyrs ever sigh 
in mournful melody; or shall I rest alone 
in the quiet forest, away from “the din 
and turmoil of this busy world of care.” 
No, none of these would | choose, Let 
me sleep, deep in the dark blue sea. 

Entombed in the waters, I shall remain 
unchanged, till this world is no’ more. 
With nought to mark my grave, the dash- 
ing surge my only requium 
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Start Next Fall Off Right 


With the Help of the Following 
C. S. P. A. Publications 


STYLE BOOKS— 


adopted officially by press associations, staffs of publications and faculty 
advisers; revised March 1, 1934 Price, fifteen cents 


PROOF READERS CARDS— 
an invaluable and indispensable guide for proper proof reading; the link 
between you and the printer which means corrected copy 


Price, six for twenty-five cents 


THE OFFICIAL C. S. P. A. SEAL— 


to print in your masthead to indicate your membership in the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Association Price, fifty cents 


HEADLINE SCHEDULES— 
containing specimen charts illustrating the various headline schedules 
possible with many of the well-known type faces; indispensable to the 
copy desk Price, seventy-five cents 


A BEGINNER’S COURSE IN JOURNALISTIC WRITING— 
helpful to the beginner and handy to the experienced staff member 
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PRIMER OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPER TECHNIQUE— 


the introductory essentials of scholastic journalism technique in compact 


form for ready and constant reference Price, twenty-five cents 
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A School Paper of Eighty-five Years Ago 


The Gleaner” of Buffalo, N. Y., Was a True Prophet of Publications of Later Days 
By JANET STERLING WOOD 


IGHTY-FIVE years ago, my 
great-great-grandmother folded 
carefully away four issues of a 

high school paper to which two of her 
children had _ contributed articles. 
Three copies are dated 1850, one is 
1849. 

Yes, there were such publications 
then, though there were no_ high 
schools. This paper, “The Gleaner,” 
“four copies for a shilling,” was writ- 
ten by the pupils of the secondary de- 
partment of old public school No. 14 
in Buffalo, New York. It was co- 
operatively produced by a committee 
of four girls and four boys and was an 
interesting extra-curricular activity in 
the hoopskirt days. The poems, stor- 
ies, compositions, letters, comments, 
conundrums, and jokes meant a good 
deal to their authors and make known 
to us the attitudes and opinions of our 
great grandfathers and great grand- 
mothers when they were boys and girls 
like ourselves. 


From the exchange columns we learn 
that similar papers were put out by 
other schools, some in other states. 

The contributions are mostly literary, 
but there is a wood-cut illustrating one 
of the poems, “designed by George H. 
Mathews, and engraved by Franklin 
H. Brown It is the engraver’s 
first attempt his tools were of 
his own manufacture, and the time em- 
ployed upon the work, was after the 
arduous duties of school-going life 
had been attended to for the day, and 
during the hours usually given to re- 
pose.” 

Sarah Valentine, aged 15, writes 
about the “melancholy decay of the 
Indians who have fought for their 
country, but like the leaves of autumn 
have passed away.” She continues, 
“Where now stands the lofty edifice, 
stood the hut of the Indians, who con- 
tented lived until a band of pilgrims 
left their own persecuted shores to seek 
2 more remote clime.” 

“The Squire’s Feat,” a long piece of 
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light verse, inspired the wood-cut men- 
tioned above. 

In an essay on “Amusement” we find 
that “parents who allow their children 
to spend evening hours in the dancing 
hall, which may be the halls of gaiety, 
fashion and folly, little know the ir- 
reparable injury they are doing their 
darling ones.” Also the girl who writes 
this explains “Amusement” as “nothing 
immodest or immoral, but such as are 
simple and innocent, like those we are 
engaged in at the present time.” 

There is another and shorter essay 
on “Death” in which “Hell and its 
torments are most conspicuous.” This 
was the work of a boy of fifteen. 


N each issue there is mentioned “the 
life that follows,” sometimes in the 
form of an apologue, but often in verse. 
“The Grave” in the 1849 paper was 
written “on the death of Nathaniel T. 
Otis, Junior, who died during the pre- 
valence of the cholera, at Buffalo, the 
past season.” Frequent references to 
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THE EDITOR of a high 
school paper today may 
think there never was a 
paper like his. But The 
Gleaner of eighty-five 
years ago proves that 
high school students and 
publications three gen- 
erations past are not so 
very much unlike those 
of today. Note picture 
on the front cover. 


the now extinct plague indicate that 
one hundred years ago it was as com- 
monly met as flu today. In another 
number we read “entombed in the 
waters, I shall remain unchanged till 
this world is no more. With nought 
to mark my grave, the dashing surge 
my only requiem.” A girl of sixteen 
dashed that off. 

School life, however, did not consist 
entirely of the Three R’s, as we read 
about “Our Soiree” on April 12th, 
1850. The evening’s entertainment 
consisted of a program of forty numb- 
ers, the featured song being, “Nellie 
Was A Lady.” 

A social crack at the “Ladies of Buf- 
falo who, flattered by Dana’s picture of 
what woman is and might be, have 
started an association to be entitled, 
the ‘Ethereal Perfection and Anti- 
Earthly Connection Society’,” shows 
that our great grandfathers and great 
grandmothers were as critical of their 
elders as are some of their descendants. 

Among the conundrums is the ques- 
tion, “How can England be our mother 
country and retain the name of John 
Bull?” 

A joke recounts how “the doctor got 
sick, so the patient recovered.” 

More than a moral is implied in the 
poem, “Only Dogs Come Late.” 


HERE seem to be no references to 

the great questions of the day and 
even the Gold Rush comes in for only 
humorous comment. But “Education 
does not consist in a knowledge of 
books alone,’ my great grand aunt 
wrote at seventeen, “that person is not 
fitted for the trials, duties or enjoy- 
ments of life, who has devoted his 
whole time in life to scientific attain- 
ments.” 

Doesn’t that read like a more mod- 
ern idea of education? 

And for all that these old high 
school papers seem fit to ridicule, I 
wonder whether any of ours will be 
quoted a hundred years from now. 


One 





In Defense of Today’s Art Publications 


By LEON FRIEND 


Art Adviser, Abraham Lincoln High School, New York City 


HE High School Magazines 
Go ‘Arty’”, heading of an 
article in “The School Press 
Review” for March, 1934, is, in the 
opinion of this writer, one of the most 
intolerant statements that has ever 
graced any publication, let alone one 
that professes to further good journal- 
istic practices. An author who is ad- 
mittedly “a mere spectator” is per- 
mitted to make summary remarks with- 
out the citation of a single fact. 
Imagine, if you will, the value of a 
“mere spectator’s’” comments on a 
complicated surgical operation! 

Mr. Aronson assumes that all the 
thinking that can be done on the sub- 
ject of publications was done when the 
author of that article, a history teach- 
er, was a child. He assumes, too, that 
anything that may be knowledge-in- 
spired instead of stereo-formed in lay- 
out, decoration or get-up is wrong if it 
has not the “pastoral simplicity” which 
the writer claims as a peculiar quality 
of the publications of his day. Then, 
he says, “The faculty advisers cooper- 
ated on the punctuation, the simple lay- 
out, the proper placing of the conven- 
tionalized tulip, ” And to com- 
plete the statement, he should have ad- 
ded that every little magazine was like 
every other magazine, that the unex- 
citing and usual magazine cover was a 
sweet graduate or a flying football 
hero, and that then, days were long, 
peaceful, and oh, so very, very simple. 


ae 


HE whole article was a verbous 

and novelly bedecked cry of the 
time-worn and barnacle-encrusted “Oh, 
for the good old days!”, when, the 
author claims, publications were not 
pretentious, but “just the normal birth 
pains of young people.” The whole 
idea savors of a lot of other pains that 
children of a bygone day—or so we 
had hoped—had to suffer at the hands 
of patriarchs whose mental contribu- 
tion to the science of pedagogy is best 
expressed by the familiar gem, “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” 

The article under discussion, hark- 
ens of the time when subjects which 
were least agreeable to students were 
considered best for their “disciplinary 
values.” It bespeaks an era when John 
Smith, teacher, considered his students 
most nearly educated when they became 
little John Smithites. 

What an article for a publication 
that exists in 1934 to put into print— 


Two 
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DON’T wish for the 
good old days of school 
magazines, for the mod- 
ern adviser is proud of 
his up-to-date layouts 
and art treatment of 


themes. 


to multiply manifold! The “New 
Deal,” as interpreted by this history 
teacher, would resuscitate mummies 
that the teachers of an older school 
might be more nearly in step with the 
young but dynamic moving upstarts of 
today. Psychologists call this “de- 
fense-mechanism.” We decry what we 
do not understand. 

This long introduction is not prompt- 
ed by anything intrinsically valuable in 
the article in question. It is written, 
rather, to offset in part, if it can, what 
the present writer considers to be the 
thought and refuge of a great many 
self-appointed critics who have fallen 
out of step with current magazine prac- 
tice, assuming always that they were 
ever in it. It is written by one who, in 
a large measure, is responsible for much 
of the “artiness” which Mr. History 
Teacher bemoans. 


HIS is the story. In 1927, the 

writer became teacher and faculty 
adviser of art of the “Magpie,” a De- 
Witt Clinton High School publication. 
It consisted of some forty-eight pages 
of coated stock chuck full of items of 
temporary worth and containing mat- 
ter which may have had news value two 
or three months before its publictaion. 
What illustrations were used were 
frankly spacefillers for those parts of 
the magazine which for want of even 
mediocre written matter sufficient to 
cover all, was dished out to the art 
department. An English teacher who 
was faculty adviser, as was the com- 
mon practice of that day and age, in- 
formed the art people as to the sub- 
ject, space, and character of the pros- 
pective work of art. The English teach- 
er did not make the illustrations for 
obvious reasons. Of course, the art 
department was asked at rare times to 
illustrate certain stories or descriptions, 
those that were vague enough to need 
the crutch or artifice of a graphic aid. 


Grandiose orders by people who 


knew little of drawing inspired the stu- 
dent-artist to work beyond his honest 
ability, so the art department came to 
his aid, got into huddle, and brought 
together “source material” from three 
or four professional magazines. This 
device enabled the so-called artists to 
hurdle difficulties and to please English 
teachers. Of course, the head of an 
illustration which came from one source 
plus the body and feet which came 
from another and the background from 
a third invariably gave what some fac- 
ulty critics and a history teacher in par- 
ticular, call “clear-cut line drawing.” 
Even the present writer will admit that 
there was something original about this 
—the limitations of the copyists and the 
addition of a new name—only the 
writer would call it “stealing.” In this 
manner was art “created” in the “good 
old days.” 

The layout of the publications of the 
self-same early nineteen hundred fol- 
lowed a similar practice. It was dic- 
tated by one who may have known his 
grammar well and the members of his 
exchange list better. It was his task to 
find the best idea for layout from publi- 
cations submitted by five or six ex- 
change members. There was no logic, 
no fuss, no waste of time and, need we 
add, no layout. Any magazine of that 
time will objectify the state of affairs 
that the writer seeks to portray. 

One of the earliest attempts to break 
with tradition was made by a lone pub- 
lication of this period which sought to 
combine literary matter with art work 
on a fairly comparable basis. But even 
this publication had to resort to the 
borrowing route. It stole the layout, 
make-up, and general disposition of 
cuts of the well-known “Theatre Arts 
Monthly.” By this time we have a 
picture of the morality and code of 
ethics which inspired the magazine for 
which our pseudo-critic yearns. 


- was at this stage of the game that 
a *Mr. Austin Works, literary ad- 
viser of the “Magpie,” a Clinton De- 
Witt publication, came upon the scene. 
He was a liberal and what is more, an 
honest fellow in his every thought and 
action. Disgusted with stealing under 
whatever guise it may have appeared, 
he inquired of the writer what might 
be done to explode the idea that the 


*Now Chairman of English at James Madi- 
son High School, Brooklyn). 


(Continued on page 5) 
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The Relation Between the Staff and the Adviser 


By PAT MARRONE 


Staff Member, “The John Hay Ledger,” Cleveland 


O NE good way to start an argu- 


ment with high school students is 

to tell them that their school 
publication isn’t any good. I have seen 
it done, and the questions and answers 
used were pretty strong. 

I, as a staff member of the “John 
Hay Ledger,” one of Cleveland’s lead- 
ing high school papers since 1922, in 
looking over our exchange list, feel 
quite confident that the perfect school 
newspaper is still to be published. 

Well, then, if the “perfect” paper 
is still in the making, let us look around 
to see how we who are interested in 
school house-organs can make them 
better. 


On the scale of importance, I think 
that the first person that should be con- 
sidered is the adviser. Just what qual- 
ities should an adviser have, from the 
practical viewpoint, in order to create 
a staff that will really work? Should 
he be just another English teacher who 
can detect grammatical errors with ma- 
chine like regularity and explain the 
sentence structure point for point, and 
because of it think himself to be a jour- 
nalism adviser? 

I hardly think so. I have met a few 
advisers of rank, and two other impor- 
tant features shone out very distinc- 
tively. One was their own everlasting 
enthusiasm for journalism, and the 
other a sense of humor that included 
both patience and witty remarks. 


bd OU begin by trying to drill jour- 
nalistic theory into the heads of 
your aspiring writer. Maybe your pu- 
pil is a bit hard headed—how are you 
going to make him understand? Shall 
you keep him after regular hours and 
scold and fume at the fact that he won’t 
learn? From my own experience, I 
would say that this is the wrong solu- 
tion. 

Show him the color of the journalism 
game. Make him see that the struggle 
is well worth fighting. Put the deadline 
ahead of him, and make him under- 
stand that what has to be done has to 
be done, and no one wants to hear 
an excuse instead. That will “get” him, 
unless journalism does not come with- 
in a mile of his main line of thinking. 

And that is what any student should 
expect from his adviser. But just what 
kind of adviser does the average stu- 
dent really want? Here I sit down and 
begin working against time, and run 
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Pat Marrone 


into a snag. Do I want my adviser 
literally to jump on my neck and scat- 
ter the little gray matter I have all over 
my almost empty cranium? Once again, 
I say no! I want my adviser to sit 
down with me, and act as the cooling 
system. I do not want him to write for 
me, but only to throw a hint here and 
there to help start a new train of 


thought. 


I want my adviser to let me feel as 
if I were worth something. When I 
ask a question, I do not want to be 
answered in tones of unmistaken final- 
ity. Furthermore, I want to be told in 
a direct manner. If I make a mistake, 
I do not want the adviser to go next 
door and tell the teacher there how 
“dumb” I am. If I must be told, I 
want to be told directly, frankly; I 
want to be guided a bit out of the mire, 
and not be humored along. 

Already I can vision the adviser who 
has read this far sighing to himself, “I 
wonder if this young man thinks that 
high school staffs are made up of only 
one reporter.” No, I do not. What I 
am trying to put across is that if you 
help one member, that fellow is going 
to help you instill the same spirit into 
a fellow member. 


EXT in importance for a discus- 
sion of this kind, I think we should 
pull the editor apart. 


Just because the editor is the editor 


I take for granted that he knows what 
he is doing three-quarters of the time. 
He is equipped with enough journal- 
istic knowledge to put out his paper 
without too much help from the ad- 
viser. Or is he? 

As an ex-editor to aspiring editor, 
let me point out to you a few of the 
things that may give you an idea or 
two. First, watch your exchanges. One 
can never tell when a commonplace 
story in an out-of-town paper can open 
the field for a story that really is of 
interest to the readers of your own 
publication. Second, read the various 
magazines and booklets printed for the 
use of those interested in high school 
papers. Many are the times when the 
reading of one of these booklets has 
kept me out of hot water. 


Make yourself popular. By this I do 
not mean that you should visit people 
until you become a nuisance. What I 
mean is, make the student body, the 
faculty, and the office “big shots” smile 
when you come around. 


How to do this? Don’t ask me. 
There is a difference in people, so it’s 
up to you to see how your differences 
and those of your “public” can be made 
to glide instead of rasp. Here are a 
few points that may be helpful. 


Act sociable. Try to see something 
in everybody else. Do not over exer- 
cise that particle of authority given you 
because of your office. Make your staft 
appreciate you. Do not flare at the 
least little thing that comes up. Help 
those that are helping you make a repu- 
tation for the paper. 


Be frank with yourself as well as with 
others. If you think something, tell 
it to those concerned. “Speak your 
latent convictions” or tomorrow you are 
going to see some one else “cash in” 
on an idea that you had all the while. 


Get on the right side of those with 
whom you have to work. If you know 
what irritates certain people at certain 
times, make it a point to avoid putting 
those people in these moods. And 
above all this, be dependable. Do not 
promise something you know you can 
not do, but once you do promise, see 
the project through. Don’t be a quit- 
ter. 


Still another point. Do not let the 
“high” position get you to make numer- 
ous trips to your hatter’s. There is 


(Continued on page 5) 
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The Editor Writes 


URING the past few weeks numerous letters have 
D come to the C. S. P. A. office from school publica- 

tions which have been forced to discontinue because 
of the tremendous increase in the cost of printing. 

The reason for this increase is, of course, due to the 
National Recovery Administration Printing Code. As far 
as we are able to tell, the Code is satisfactory to school 
publications in every respect, save one, that being the pro- 
vision for State Regional Boards which are empowered to 
set the printing prices within their respective states. 

In states where the printing unions are especially strong 
the prices are highest. For instance, New York City, with its 
powerful union, has the highest prices whereas in New Jer- 
sey, directly across the Hudson River from New York, the 
prices are comparatively low. As a result, several New York 
City school publications are being published in New Jersey. 

We know of cases where publications, which have been 
forced to operate either at a loss or a slight profit for the 
past two or three years, have had their printing costs in- 
creased as much as 50 per cent during the past two months. 
This cannot go on for long, as is evident, because the time 
will come when these newspapers and magazzines will also 
be compelled to cease publication. 

In interviewing many printers we have found that they 
are in sympathy with the school publications but that the 
strict provisions of the National Recovery Administration 
compel them to obey the Code to the letter. Several have 
said that they are in favor of a blanket waiver for school 
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publications which would mean that these newspapers and 
magazines, which are so vital to the life of the American 
school, would not come under the provisions of the N. R. A. 
Code of the National Graphic Arts Co-Ordinating Com- 
mittee. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press Association would appre- 
ciate hearing from all school publications which have been 
affected by this Code. State all your problems fully so that 
we may know the situation fully in order that we may be 
prepared to go before the administrators for the Code and 
ask that a waiver be granted. 


MAKE EDITORIALS USEFUL 


F what use is the editorial column in the school 
newspaper? 

When confronted with the question, advisers and 
staff members in all sections of the country have 
shaken their heads and have replied, “Our students do not 
read them. The editorial column is practically worthless.” 

This almost unanimous opinion does not constitute the 
answer to the problem. It sees the result, but does not 
examine the cause. 

The stark truth is that the editorials in 
papers are rarely worth reading! 

The newspaper of his brother upon which Benjamin 
Franklin served his apprenticeship had as its raison d’etre 
the issuance of propaganda against smallpox inoculation, 
which at that time was a lively bone of contention among 
all people. William Lloyd Garrison’s “The Liberator” had 
in the emancipation of slaves a burning mission in life. 
Numerous papers have been founded to further an official’s 
political ambitions, to arouse partisan support in political 
campaigns, to gather converts to particular religious prin- 
ciples, or to educate the public to the need of certain eco- 
nomic reforms. 

It would be no exaggeration to state that practically all 
professional newspapers have originated as instruments to 
control and mold public opinion. News was incidental; 
the editorial was the heart of the publication. 

Not often does the writer advance the professional sheet 
as a model for school journalists, but he does maintain that 
the school editorial writers can derive a profitable lesson 
from a study of its practices. 

They will learn that every professional newspaper is mili- 
tant in spirit, fighting constantly through its editorial col- 
umns toward the attainment of definite goals, for which an 
aroused public opinion is necessary. 

They will also discover that such goals are attained not 
by infrequent, vague, and incidental editorials, but by con- 
stant, pointed attacks that through sheer force and mo- 
mentum gradually erode opposition and raise fervent sup- 
porters. 

The writer has in mind a daily newspaper that is advo- 
cating the sales tax as a measure to relieve real estate of 
the total burden of government. Day after day editorials 
appear, without cessation. Each editorial adds other sup- 
porting facts, amasses new data, or quotes other experts. 
To borrow a term from the ballad, it might be said that 
such editorials achieve their aim through “incremental repe- 
tition. 


school news- 


ND now an examination of the school editorial is in 
order. Is it not too often true that the editor in 
solemn conclave with his staff asks, ““What shall we write 
about in the editorials this month?” And a staff member 
replies, “Well, somebody booed at the game last night. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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In Defense of Today’s 
Art Publications 


(Continued from page 2) 


last word on the publications had been 
spoken. The writer, an art man who 
had had experience in print shop, en- 
graving plant, and publication office, 
was given carte blanche to effect re- 
forms. 

A print club was organized to help 
to disseminate some of the reasons that 
lead genuine book designers to act as 
they did rather than as some teachers 
did. Members of this group visited and 
worked with the people who were to 
publish —make imperishable—the brain 
child of the students. Reason rather 
than tradition or any pre-conceived 
idea of either adviser led the students 
to recommend the layout which they 
adopted for the first literary-art num- 
ber of the “Magpie.” The proportion 
of art to the literary contributions used 
was made dependent on the estimated 
superiority of the items and on obtain- 
ing a happy balance between the two 
arts. The whims, fancies, or prefer- 
ences of any one man or the practices 
of other student ‘publications’ played 
no part in this decision. Members of 
the club learned the following among 
a thousand things that they had not 
known before, and that, one might 
add, their teachers did not know be- 
fore. 

(1) The magazine was the house or- 
gan of the school. It could be used to 
raise the standards of taste in art and 
literature by making the best students’ 
contributions models for other stu- 
dents. The cover which had an allegor- 
ical name on one side and an adver- 
tisement on the other was displayed by 
a title which was given specific denota- 
tion. Thus, the title “Magpie” was 
general in meaning and it became com- 
pletely informative only when the ex- 
planatory legend “A DeWitt Clinton 
Publication” was added. The boys used 
a flexible French fold for their cover, 
possibly for the first time in student 
publications, because they found that 
most hard covers were broken when 
the boys pocketed them. Incidentally, 
they were able to obtain an additional 
printing on the inside cover at no extra 
cost since cover and part of the end- 
paper were now printed at the same 
time. 

(2) The layout was used to make the 
pages of a book easy to read, pleasant 
to look upon and related in style and 
not in imitation of safe and sane stand- 
ards—-safe, that is, to teachers who 
learned a dozen tricks about publishing 
and expected them to last a life time. 
Based, then, on actual experiments the 
students of this “modern” group 
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learned the advantages of using a sin- 
gle type face in any given book, few 
type sizes, architectural layout, and 
folio numbers large enough to be real- 
ly functional. And what is most im- 
portant, they dared to do this in the 
face of the sort of opposition that one 
occasionally meets even today in the 
form of a history teacher. 

(3) Fundamentals of publication 
were studied that the students might 
be free really to create. Results may 
sometimes have appeared exotic to 
folks accustomed to “pursue the even 
tenor of their ways,” but never were 
the students encouraged to copy or 
mark time to the tune of “what was 
good enough for ‘grandpop’ is good 
enough for me.” 

(4) In the effort to make the stu- 
dents magazine-conscious, devices of 
good book practice were considered, 
evaluated, and often used. They sought 
inspiration in the fine things done pro- 
fessionally that inbreeding might be 
avoided. Of course, this was not ac- 
cording to Hoyle (or whatever the fac- 
ulty adviser’s name may have been) but 
then was not he buried eons and eons 
ago? 


(5) In place of the drawings which 
were “borrowed” from foreign sources 
the students were taught to draw with- 
in their ability. With this in mind they 
used such devices as straight lines, tri- 
angles, circles, elipses, etc., to create 
novel arrangements. For want of a bet- 
ter name laymen sometimes call these 
compositions “modernistic.” If the re- 
sults were often outstanding, it was the 
natural consequence of students work- 
ing within their abilities. 

(6) Finally, so many new and pro- 
gressive ideas were contributed by the 
students who were initiated into fund- 
amentals rather than good sources for 
copying, who learned to be self-depend- 
ent rather than teacher-buttressed, that 
it would take a book to tell them—in- 
deed, a book will shortly do just that. 

The whole article which inspired 
these statements was, historians would 
say, terribly mid-Victorian as criticism. 
As healthy humor, “The High School 
Magazines Go ‘Arty’ ”, was lighter than 
even the writer may have intended it 
to be. Indeed, one is brought to the 
conclusion that the only mark of rebel- 
lion in some is that they refuse to lie 
down when they are dead. 


The Relation Between the Staff 
and the Adviser 


(Continued from page 3) 


always somebody just as good as you 
are. And if you don’t believe it, watch 
those members of the staff who are be- 
ing considered as future editors. 


W HICH brings us to the subject of 
assistant editors. Just how am- 
bitious can one of these people really 
get and still rank as an asset instead of 
a hindrance? 

Come on, you assistants, let’s get to- 
gether and give it the once over. As 
assistants, we are in a good position to 
see the mistakes of our number one 
man. Shall we razz him for making 
them? Well, we might, but I wouldn’t 
go too far. What would be far better 
would be to take some of the responsi- 
bility for the mistakes. 

That would give you cause to ask 
questions concerning the plans of the 
next issue of the paper, consequently a 
chance to detect any weaknesses. Once 
you bring in a few constructive ideas, 
is is a cinch that the editor will, from 
then on, bring up the question of the 
next week’s publication to you, instead 
of your begging him for inside infor- 
mation. 

I put this same view to one of the 
assistant editors of a Cleveland high 
school, and the young man replied, 


“Oh, sure, that’s very nice. But why 
should I produce brilliant ideas and 
let the editor get the credit for them?” 

And that remark, dear readers, will 
dampen any organization’s smile. As 
soon as we get that way, we become 
dead timber. Let us put in front of us 
a bit of philosophy. “What goes well 
for me, will go well for the editor; what 
goes well for the editor will be reflected 
in the paper; when the paper makes a 
hic, we'll all be considered pretty good, 
and so everything is okay.” 

That means you, reporters, too. If 
the staff is not willing to make the 
paper good, there is not much use in 
even trying to put out a good paper. 
We must all act together. In unity 
there is quality. 

Unity and quality—a phrase worth 
thinking over. Let us sit down to co- 
operate in trying to put out our “per- 
fect paper,” and instead of writing to 
see how many “wise-cracks” we can put 
down, write to tell facts instead—stor- 
ies that will be news on the date the 
paper comes out; substitute an attempt 
for balance, occult if not symmetrical, 
for a crazy notion of doing tricks with 
type. Let us begin right now to give 
the whole system of getting out the 
paper a general overhauling. 
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Poems That Show Thought and Observation 


Selected by JULIA WALD 


Poetry Editor, “The Blue Bird,” Julia Richman H. S., New York City 


* I HAVE selected from the magazines our 
exchange department received last December 
and January, nine poems which I feel are out- 
standing in quality. These poems show matur- 
ity of thought and observation, and a fine 
feeling for rhythm.—Julia Wald. 


The Washington Bridge 


A Masterpiece of form and line, 
A bow of light that an artist dreams, 
Across the river its archway spreads; 
The Washington Bridge in the sun- 
light gleams. 
Glory to its new flung battlements, 
Glory to those who made it be; 
It stands, a tribute to Man’s bold tri- 
umph, 
A poem in Steel, that all may see. 
Winifred Null, 
Julia Richman High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


ee 


Snow Scene 


A symphony in white set to music 
By the gentle note of the winter river’s 
flow. 
The trees, like tall brown sentinels 
With delicate limbs, expectantly await 
The fairy touch of that maid in green. 
From ’cross the bay a South wind stirs 
A bit of snow. It whirls 
And rests on their sleeping brows— 
A gentle agent of remembrance. 
Iris Foster, 
Julia Richman High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Sea City 


Perhaps you have tasted the salty tang 

Of the air blown in from the sea, 

And heard the rattle and noise and 
bang; 

A ship’s gang cheer lustily. 


Here is a salty wind blown city 

A city of mystery 

Where giant steamers wait their turn 
To sail on the wide, blue sea. 


A city of noise and clatter 
Of rattle and shout and bang 
But a city which leads to the open sea 
And the sea wind’s salty tang. 
Lenore Stark, 
Julia Richman High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Life 


Life is to me a wild, rough sea, 
Where crafts waft to and fro. 

Our part is to decide aright 
Which way we want to go. 


Life seems to me a garden fair, 
Where lovely flowers grow. 
The choice is ours alone to make, 
What seeds each one will sow. 


Life is to me a mountain high; 
*Tis lashed by wind and rain. 
The road we take, we choose ourselves, 
The summit to attain. 
Ellen Montgomery, 
Wilmington High School, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Night 


When the toil of day is over, 
The cool stillness of the night, 

Wakes the tired soul within me, 
To a peaceful, calm delight. 


Thus, the night has charm and beauty, 
Which the day cannot recall; 

When the candlelights are burning, 
Shadows dance upon the wall. 


While my limbs and heart are aching, 
And my eyes, no more can see, 
Night, its magic wand above me, 
Puts me into ecstacy. 


In my slumber, peaceful night, 
You are smiling at my pain; 

But with your healing, magic touch, 
I am strong and well again. 


In my soul there is no weakness, 

I can face life’s battle through; 
Oh! holy night, receive my blessings 
For the things that you can do. 

Isabel Kahn, 
Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Gypsy Love 


The fire is slowly dying out 

And only the embers remain; 

The wind in the trees is softly calling 

For you to come back again. 

The birds on high sing mournful songs, 

As your caravan crosses the hill. 

The forests wants you back again, 

You left it so silent and still; 

It wants your laughter, it wants your 
song, 

And the glimmer in your eyes; 

It wants your joy and mirth to sound, 

To ring, to the clear blue skies. 

The tended flowers want you, too, 

They miss your love and grace, 

And the moon will shine on a lonely 
spot 

Instead of a slumbering face. 

Oh, you’ve left me with a broken heart, 

And tear-dimmed eyes that cry! 

The sweet song is ended forever, and 
ever, 

Goodbye, Gypsy Love, goodbye. 

Magadalene Bayer, 
Flushing High School, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


I Love My City 


There’s a shriek of a whistle keeps 
shouting all day; 

There’s the peace of a small country 
town; 

There’s the slums and the docks where 
the squat tugboats lie, 

And tall buildings that never look 
down. 

There are canyons of steel and streets 
of dull grey, 

And the parks filled with cool greens 
and browns; 
There’s the sound of the horn, there’s 
the child’s laugh at play; 
There’s a bedlam of sound all around 
And I love it all, love it more every 
day, 

Love its grimness, its glamour, its 
sound; 

Love the twinkling lights of the bril- 
liant White Way. 

Love the rivers by which it is bound, 

Love the blue sky above it, the stars 
far away, 

Love Manhattan, whose love I have 


found. 

Alice Bazarski, 
Washington Irving High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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HERE are so many varied fields 

in journalism that it is exceed- 

ingly difficult to write an article 
that will cover all of them adequately. 
When one hears the word “journalism“ 
mentioned, he immediately thinks of 
reporting and editing. While these are 
the largest fields of them all, they are 
by no means the only ones. 

An editor once said that out of 
40,000 people there is but one who 
knows how to write a news story and 
out of 40,000 people who know how 
to write a news story there is but one 
who has the ability to find news. It 
is comparatively simple to write a story 
from the available facts, but it is diff- 
cult to find the facts. The best report- 
ers of today are not in their high posi- 
tions because they can write better than 
any one else, but they are there because 
they have a more complete background 
of current events, are better read and 
know how to dig up the news and where 


to find it. 


T HE first thing that future jour- 
nalists think about is the prepara- 
tion. A newspaper reporter or editor 
has to be extremely well read on all 
fields of activity. He can never tell 
what assignment he will have the next 
day; one day he might be covering a 
superior court trial and the next he 
might be sent to interview a noted 
physicist. 

The way to obtain this background 
is to take a general college course, 
specializing in history, economics, the 
social sciences, and government but also 
taking a little psychology, a science, a 
language and perhaps a little mathe- 
matics. After receiving this broad ed- 
ucation, the potential journalist can go 
one of two ways. 

One of the courses he can take is to 
go to a school of journalism. There 
are many such schools in this country 
but newspaper men recognize the lead- 
ing ones to be at Columbia University 
in New York City, the University of 
Missouri at Columbia, Missouri, and 
the University of Washington at Se- 
attle, Washington. These three schools 
require their students to take general 
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This article on journalism as a vocation 
has been prepared by the editors of The 
School Press Review and will be of spe- 
cial help to school editors and staff mem- 
bers who are contemplating entering 


this field.— The Editor. 


Newspaper Work As 


courses in what we have outlined above 
for “broadening purposes” as well as 
giving courses in copy editing, report- 
ing, law of libel, etc. Each of these 
institutions has stiff requirements both 
for entrance and for graduation, so a 
graduate is generally considered to 
have a large amount of journalistic 
ability. 

Professional newspaper men are di- 
vided as to the merits of journalism 
schools. Many of them believe that a 
college education along liberal lines is 
the best training for a career. After 
that let them learn to report through 
practical experience on a newspaper, 
they say. Whichever is right, no one 
knows, because there have been many 
outstanding successes who have come 
up through both ranks. 


AC graduation the neophyte is 
ready to start to work, generally 
as a “cub reporter” where he has to 
learn the business from the ground up. 
He rises soon to the ranks of reporter 
and then may branch out into any one 
of many different fields. 

He may then be transferred to the 
Washington bureau of a daily paper or 
2 news service, he may be sent to the 
city hall, the state capital, a foreign 
bureau, sports department, feature de- 
partment, or he may write articles for 


a Career 


magazines. 

Instead of going to work on a daily 
paper he may get a job with a small 
town weekly, which is sometimes con- 
sidered the best place to learn. In 
this sort of a position the graduate will 
learn evdry aspect of publishing ‘a 
paper because he has to do all the work 
himself. One day he will be soliciting 
ads and another he may be reporting; 
in fact, he has to do everything. This 
will prepare him to take a good job, 
perhaps, on a daily paper. 

Newspaper work is one of the lowest 
paid of all professions, but it is prob- 
ably the most interesting. There is 
no monotony connected with it as every 
day is different. A newspaper man is 
looked up to and respected everywhere. 
To the person who is really interested 
in it journalism offers the most happy 
life of all careers. 


A WORD might be said about 
women in journalism. The field 
is so highly competitive that it is ad- 
visable for women to enter into some 
special phase of this work, such as 
fashions, domestic science or something 
else peculiar to women. 

Any questions about journalism will 
gladly be answered by the Director of 
the C. S. P. A., 406 John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Magazine Titles Are 
Registerable Trade Marks 


By HENRY RUHL 


Of Mueller and Ruhl, Patent Trade 
Mark and Copyright Attorneys, New York 


UST what the proper course is to 

secure the registered right to the 

exclusive use of a school magazine 
title has been somewhat of a moot 
question in the thinking chamber of 
school editors and their associates in 
the publication of school periodicals. 
Very likely, little thought has been giv- 
en to the matter of trade mark registra- 
tion of such titles. 

While the writer has noted—in the 


minds of the school magazine editors— 
a general appreciation and recognition 
of the applicability of the copyright 
law to publications issued periodically 
by colleges and schools, there appears 
a dearth of knowledge concerning the 
proper protection of the title itself. 
The concensus of opinion is that the 
copyright registration includes protec- 
tion for the title of the magazine. That 
is an erroneous view and the truth of 
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the matter is that copyright registration 
of the individual issues of the maga- 
zine is only one piece in the whole 
mosaic of obtainable protection for 
school magazines. It is the author’s 
purpose to outline the bearing of the 
trade mark and copyright laws so that 
the distinction will be clear in the mind 
of the editors or publishers. 

Sheared of all its specious technic- 
alities, the trade mark law must be in- 
voked to protect the title—while the 
copyright law covers only the contents 
of the magazine. Let us discuss in 
Chapter I the copyright law and in 
Chapter II, the trade mark law. 


Chapter I—Copyright Law 


Each weekly or monthly issue of the 
magazine may be copyrighted in the 
office of the Register of Copyrights at 
Washington, provided it bears the im- 
print of the copyright notice on the 
title page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing. Such copyright notice should 
read “Copyright 1934 by (insert name 
of copyright owner).” The copyright 
application is made upon a printed 
blank and is usually attended to by 
the editor or someone else acting for 
the magazine. 


Such copyright registration protects 
all the literary and pictorial contents 
of that particular issue or number, ex- 
cept the title of the magazine. The 
contents of the issue may be varied and 
assorted to appeal to the diverse liter- 
ary and artistic tastes of the subscribers 
—articles and columns on the students’ 
athletic prowess or drawing-room grace, 
cartoons and comic strips—all such ma- 


terial is covered by the copyright regis- 
tration. 


Chapter II—Trade Mark Law 


The original conception of a trade 
mark—and there are many who still 
retain it—was that of a brand name ap- 
plied to a vendible commodity, for in- 
stance, the name “Lifebuoy” for soap. 
Today, in a more enlightened age, the 
titles of periodicals are regarded as 
perfectly proper trade marks, which 
may be registered in the United States 
Patent Office to protect them against 
use by others. Such title can be reg- 
istered only in the United States Pat- 
ent Office under the trade mark law. 

The cost of preparing and filing a 
trade mark application to cover a mag- 
azine title amounts to between $45.00 
and $50.00, and the registration is 
granted for a term of twenty years. 
Thus, the title is protected for twenty 
years, with the privilege or renewal for 
a further term of twenty years. Many 
magazines are published for decades 
and the author has registered and also 
renewed such well-known titles as “The 
Saturday Evening Post” and ‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal.” 
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Titles may not be registered as trade 
marks in the United States Patent Of- 
fice unless there is some interstate dis- 
tribution of the magazine—this is a 
matter that can be readily arranged. 
The preparation and filing of a trade 
mark application to register a title is a 
matter requiring care and familiarity 


with such matters, and it is best for the 
school or other applicant to consult a 
competent trade mark attorney. The 
writer will be glad to answer any in- 
quiries of editors or other school au- 
thorities interested in securing trade 
mark registration of the title of a mag- 
azine. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Create New Jobs 


By ANABEL CROWLEY 


VERY graduate who has the pluck 
E to face the formidable business 

world today with a firm grin and 
say, “I’m going to follow in my fath- 
er’s footsteps and become a successful 
lawyer”—or doctor or what have you, 
is truly to be admired. But how much 
more admirable, how much more en- 
viable is a graduate who will reason: 
“The existing stabilized trades and pro- 
fessions now are over-crowded. I shall 
create a position for myself in a fertile, 
yet uncultivated field.” 

With rigorous determination, two 
students of Aquinas High School, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, set out in June of 
1933 to accomplish this end through 
the medium of an advertising agency. 

On graduation day last June, the 
two students in question, Thomas Roo- 
ney, editor of the “1933 Trumpet” and 
John Ritter, business manager of the 
same publication, casually mentioned 
that they were having their stationery 
printed as a first step towards establish- 
ing an advertising service. There were 
the usual number of “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” 
characterized by pessimistic predictions 
among the student body of absolute 
failure. 

Undismayed, however, the two lads 
sought and obtained permission from 
the principal, Father Leuther, to work 
in the press room during the summer, 
where they set up their office. Each aft- 
ernoon from June 15 to August 15 
found them zealously engaged in their 
study. 


ROM the samples of type, which 

they procured from printing estab- 
lishments all over the United States, 
they learned to identify and appreciate 
the effectiveness of various type in ad- 
vertising. Every magazine available— 
“Advertising and Selling,” “Printer’s 
Ink,” “Inland Printer,” ‘‘Editor and 
Publisher”—was eagerly and scrupu- 
lously examined for better suggestions. 
They subscribed to the “New York 
Times,” which together with the “Chi- 
cago Tribune,” “Milwaukee Journal” 
and other metropolitan papers, was 
thoroughly analyzed as to the advertis- 








ing policies of notable department 
stores. 

Using a non-inspiring cardboard car- 
ton, as a filing case, they compiled an 
alphabetic vertical file of the best sam- 
ples of advertisements they could se- 
cure. 

By these agencies their knowledge 
of advertising was so broadened and 
deepened that within two weeks they 
had secured a contract for writing the 
advertising for the Barron’s Depart- 
ment Store, the most exclusive store of 
its kind in La Crosse. 


7 feeling of satisfaction which 
quite naturally possessed them was 
merely a lead to the climax which fol- 
lowed shortly. On September 1, Mr. 
Felber, owner and manager of Barron’s, 
welcomed Mr. Rooney as a full-time 
employe with the duties of writing ad- 
vertising and arranging window dis- 
play. 

The favorable comment aroused by 
Mr. Rooney’s work was so edifying that 
Mr. Barros, manager of Allans’ De- 
partment Store, literally dashed to 
Aquinas to obtain a recommendation 
for Ritter, co-partner in the agency. As 
a consequence, by 5 o’clock that very 
day, John Ritter, though still a student 
of Aquinas, was employed by the Allan 
Company four hours a day and full- 
time on Saturday. Since his graduation 
in February, Mr. Ritter enjoys a regu- 
lar position. 

Both Rooney and Ritter seriously in- 
tend to enter into advertising as their 
life work. When conditions improve, 
they have planned to continue their ed- 
ucation. Their present occupations are 
giving them an invaluable push to- 
wards the inevitable goal for which they 
are striving. 


HIS experience—that two young 

chaps were actually able to make 
positions for themselves—emphasizes 
concretely the place that extra-curricu- 
lar activities may have in finding open- 
ings for the student in the work-a-day 
world. 
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Getting Those Reporters To Work 


By LUCY BOBBS 
News Editor, “The Northerner,” North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


EEN, up-to-the-minute news stor- 
K ies are valuable assets to any 
newspaper; both the subscribers 
and the journalists agree on that point, 
but the problem is to assign and write 
snappy _ stories 
which will not cause 
the reader to 
glance at them and 
push them aside. 
With a competent 
staff given, the 
problem is much 

simpler. 
oe general wail 
of news editors 
Lucy Bobbs each week is some- 
what the same each time that the re- 
porters’ assignments should be made. 
It goes something like this: ‘How can 
I find more news assignments? Why 
doesn’t something happen?” Some- 
thing is always happening; all that the 
news editors must do is to find out 
what it is and assign the story to a re- 
porter. Of course this is very simple, 

sometimes. 


Assignments for “The Northerner” 
usually begin with club news. At the 
beginning of each semester the report- 
ers are requested to list the number 
of clubs to which they belong, so that 
assignments can be made to those re- 
porters who, through their association 
with the subject, can write the story 
easily and more efficiently. A schedule 
of the time of meeting for all school 
organizations is kept by the news editor 
to determine whether advance stories 
cr covers should be written on each 
meeting. 

Since “The Northerner” is a weekly 
publication, the dean is personally in- 
terviewed each week. These interviews 
ar always worthwhile, as they invite co- 
operation between the publication and 
the dean. At these interviews any crit- 
icism given, constructive or otherwise, 
changes in the activities scheduled for 
that week, postponements, and the like 
are learned from the dean. The week- 
ly visits are indispensable, for the ac- 
curacy in the newspaper is increased. 
A visit is also made each week to the 
principal. At his office we learn of the 
assemblies which are soon to come, and 
obtain material for important stories. 

In each week’s search for assign- 
ments the city papers play an important 
part. Each day the city newspaper is 
scanned for ideas for school stories; 
there is news of graduates in the paper 
quite often. Colleges are also very 
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helpful in giving the high school news- 
paper news of the awards and honors 
which their graduates have received in 
that college. These colleges maintain 
a special news service of this sort for 
high schools, and immediately all news 
and details of any honor or activity is 
rushed to the high school. Instead of 
reading a few days later in the daily 
newspaper, “Local Boy Makes Good,” 
the high school hears of it immedi- 
ately. 


A HIGH school newspaper’s feat- 
ures are always interesting to their 
readers since features are a diversion 
from the “heavy” reading in a paper. 
There are very few high school students 
who have any idea of the occupation 
they intend to pursue when they have 
graduated. As an aid to these unde- 
cided ones, “The Northerner” has re- 
cently begun a series of occupational 
features which describe various lines of 
work in an interesting way. The same 
reporter writes one of these features 
each week, and while he includes the 
necessary “dry” facts in the article, he 
accompanies them with enough humor 
to make the feature interesting to the 
reader. 

Interviews are always eagerly read 
because of their human-interest ele- 
ment. On “The Northerner” staff is a 
reporter who each week interviews some 
prominent person. These interviews 
are not only about school officials, but 
also city officials, politicians, and screen 
and stage celebrities. 

Then there are the features. Six 
features of common interest which can 
be published at any time should always 
be on hand. These features do not 
need to be used at any specific time; for 
example, they may be on the number of 
lights in the school and saving on the 
electric light bill, the work of the jan- 
itorial staff, the many duties of the 
dean, principal, and secretary, the num- 
ber of steps in the school and how far 
the average student walks per day. All 
of these are interesting to the reader. 
Along with these about five additional 
features are assigned each week. Ac- 
cording to the date of the paper, these 
may be about famous mens’ birthdays, 
grades, freshmen, superstitions, and the 
origin of certain days. There are any 
number of ideas for informative feat- 
ures so that valuable space does not 
need to be consumed with “clever” little 
bits about who took who to the last 
dance, and what the students think of 
Miss West. 


FTER the stories are found, the 

next problem is assigning them to 
the reporters who can best do the work. 
Whether the classing of reporters is 
done mentally or written on paper, it 
is necessary that they be classed accord- 
ing to their ability in writing stories. 
The classifying of “The Northerner” 
reporters is made into three sections. 
Class A consists of those reporters who 
must have imagination to write snappy 
features, peppy circulation stories, and 
the like. The reporters who tend to- 
ward writing exact details and are ex- 
ceedingly accurate compose Class B. 
This group writes important advances 
on activities and assemblies, descrip- 
tions of contests, etc. The reporters 
who are just learning the ropes of jour- 
nalism and who write stories which are 
not so important make up Class C. 
Often the boundaries of each of these 
classes are vague, but in adhering to the 
classes as closely as good judgment will 
allow, efficiency is promoted. 

It is a good idea to call reporters’ 
meetings frequently since even the best 
reporters often forget the rules of the 
paper. The largest problem which 
must be solved is that of inducing re- 
porters to get their stories in on time. 
The usually brilliant eyes of reporters 
seem to fade and grow dull by the time 
they come to the word “due” in the as- 
signment book. When a story which 
is due Friday comes in on Wednesday 
of the following week, it is slightly ex- 
asperating. “The Northerner” point 
system has done its part in solving this 
difficulty. Bronze, silver, and gold pins 
are given according to the points earn- 
ed. Three points are given per inch for 
news stories and four points per inch 
for features. Since deductions are 
made when stories are handed in late, 
those reporters who are keeping points 
are taken care of. A very simple sys- 
tem has been devised for the reporters 
who do not care for pins. Each time 
that they turn in a story late an incrim- 
inating little black mark is placed be- 
side their name. A certain number of 
these means that they are no longer re- 
porters. It is really surprising to notice 
how many of the reporters are anxious 
to have a clean slate. 


HEN the room echoes with words 

to this effect, “Can’t I get my story 
in later, for you see—” so begins the 
worst task of all, that of breaking ex- 
cuses. It is unbelievable how many 
different excuses can be concocted by 
innocent-faced reporters. The office 
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boys whose grandmothers die every 
week are amateurs compared to high 
school reporters. 

The second criticism concerns the 
manner of writing the story itself. Tact 
must be used with eager-to-please re- 
porters. If one week they are told that 
they have been writing too many un- 
necessarily short stories, the very next 
week they hand in lengthy articles say- 
ing in about five hundred words what 
might easily be said in one hundred. 
As a result the reporters are bored with 
the same words every week, “Write 
your stories in the briefest manner 
possible, but include all the details.” 

Diplomacy of reporters is especially 
encouraged. Many times teachers are 
too busy to “bother” with reporters. 
An example of diplomacy was exercised 
to the “nth” degree recently. The re- 
porter was assigned a story on paint- 
ings to be exhibited by a teacher. Of 
course she was too busy and too modest 
to talk about the pictures, but the enter- 
prising reporter remained undaunted. 
Seeing the paintings, he proceeded to 
read full details concerning the paint- 
ings from their backs, and asking the 
teacher a few questions while she work- 
ed, he succeeded in forming an excel- 
lent story. Was the teacher peeved? 
No, she was secretly thrilled. That’s 
what we mean by diplomatic reporters. 


N OW that we have discussed assign- 


ments and reporters what should 
a news editor do? There is one thing 
which must be given; that is time. If 
the news editor is present he can answer 
reporters questions and help them with 
their stories, thus saving the busy pub- 


lisher unnecessary and undeserved 
work. It is tiresome work when one 
reporter after another brings his 


masterpiece to the news editor to be 
read, but the results are better written 
stories, and more effort is encouraged. 
Reading and criticizing the reporters’ 
work saves the copy editors’ time, in- 
creases the reporters’ efficiency, and 
decreases the necessity of rewrites. 

Reporters always relish sympathy for 
their hard work and excuses. A news 
editor should let the reporters know 
that she appreciates their hard work 
and efforts in getting the story. A news 
editor should try to impress each re- 
porter that he is indispensable to the 
paper and that it is merely the mark 
of a good reporter if he gets a story 
after several unsuccessful attempts. In 
less words, the person who has charge 
of the news section of the paper should 
be a friend to each reporter. We are 
not advocating friendliness to the point 
of sacrifice of efficiency; simply be dip- 
lomatic. 

Diplomacy and efficiency go hand in 
hand in newspaper work. Perhaps you 
will disagree and say that efficiency is 
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more important than any other quality 
of the news writer, but unless a reporter 
is diplomatic he may never get the 


chance to show his efficiency. First, 
diplomacy; second, efficiency; these, 
news writers, are your requisites. 





Bethlehem, Pa., School Paper 


Maintains Loan Fund 


By DR. P. S. CHRIST 


Adviser, “Libertas,” Bethlehem, Pa., High School 


HE Libertas, of Bethlehem 

(Pa.) High School, claims an 

honor which it believes to be 
unique among the nation’s high schools 
—the maintenance of a loan fund. 
This is its answer as to what to do 
with those unexpended balances at the 
end of every school year. 

It was originally the custom, within 
the last seven years, to allow such bal- 
ances to remain on deposit as a nucleus 
from which to draw necessary funds for 
the early expenses of the following 
year’s staff until the new subscription 
campaign brought in sufficient funds 
for the new staff and its new expense 
account. Yearly the annual balance in- 
creased as a consequence. 

Although it had been the ambition of 
the adviser to see some project like the 
one mentioned, adopted, he realized the 
difficulty because of the smallness of 
the sum in comparison with that re- 
quired. Each year’s staff discussed the 
matter very sympathetically. Advance- 
ment of the yearly opening subscription 
campaign made it possible for each 
staff to meet expenses with its own 


funds. 


Three years ago the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. The subject was taken up 
at the annual outing, and a tentative 
constitution which had been presented 
was approved and adopted. The “Li- 
bertas Fund” was now an established 
fact. 


What makes the project all the more 
notable is the fact that the “Libertas” 
must depend for its income on student 
subscriptions—and_ student — subscrip- 
tions solely. There is no other support 
of any sort whatever. Advertisements 
mean nothing, for no advertisements 
are accepted. Furthermore, no finan- 
cial assistance is given by the school 
board, since the Pennsylvania School 
Code allows no budgetary support of 
such activities. In view of these con- 
ditions it was felt that whatever bal- 
ances remained, belonged strictly to the 
students and the alumni and that in no 
way could a better return be made to 
them than by establishing such a fund. 





The “Libertas” Fund, although still 
not more than half the hoped-for 
amount, is gradually increasing through 
the interest accumulations and the year- 
ly appropriations of unexpended bal- 
ances. At the present time two alumni 
are benefitting through its establish- 
ment. 


HE administration of the fund is 

entrusted, by constitutional provi- 
sions, to a committee of five interested, 
reliable, and representative citizens. 
The “Libertas” staff is represented on 
the committee by the adviser. Until 
the fund reaches a stated amount, loans 
are definitely restricted to accomplish 
the greatest amount of good and are 
made at a low rate of interest on only 
the soundest security. Once the de- 
sired amount of the fund is reached, 
greater liberality in the size of loans 
will be possible. 

For the present, loans are made only 
to college students who have success- 
fully completed at least two years of 
college work. Such students whose ap- 
plications for aid are granted must sub- 
mit to the committee regular reports on 
the quality of their college work.Where 
such reports are unsatisfactory, all 
further aid is refused. Provisions are 
also made for the annual payment of 
all interest charges. Once the student 
leaves college, whether by graduation 
or otherwise, the full legal rate of in- 
terest is collected on loans, and all 
loans must be repaid within specified 
times from this date. Such measures 
must naturally be taken to secure the 
original fund. 

In time, as the fund increases in its 
amount, it is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to assist a much larger number of 


students by making it a truly revolving 
fund. 


Hold City Dance 


A city dance for high school news 
writing students and their friends was 
sponsored this spring by the Inter- 


High Press Association of Akron, 
Ohio. 
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National Advertising for High School Papers 


By MADISON SAYLES 


President of High School Advertising Service 


OR a long time it has been general- 

ly recognized that school news- 

papers, taken as a group, com- 
manded a large enough circulation to 
be recognized by national advertisers 
as constituting a primary medium for 
their advertising. However, up to the 
present time, no organization has 
grouped these papers together so that 
they could be offered as a single unit to 
the national advertisers. The purpose 
of High School Advertising Service is 
to fulfill this need. 

High School Advertising Service was 
formulated on the principle that the 
entire group of schools throughout the 
country should have one exclusive rep- 
resentative selling national advertising 
for them. Their representative should 
have the exclusive right to represent 
them since a great deal of promotion 
work and expense falls upon him. 

The field is entirely new to national 
advertisers. Surveys must be conducted 
so that the group of papers can be pre- 
sented in an intelligent manner to these 
national advertisers. If the schools 
were to have two representatives, neith- 
er one would be willing to spend the 
time or money required in promotional 
work, since such effort might result in 
benefit to the rival company. Further- 
more, an advertiser wants the entire 
field presented to him at one time. 
This is the procedure in all of the 
groups. It is very confusing if he is 
solicited in part of the field by one rep- 
resentative and then is presented with 
another section of the field by still an- 
other representative. He regards the 
entire group of schools as a single unit. 

It seems, at first, that any company 
asking for the exclusive privilege to 
represent the schools is seeking benefits 
for itself, alone. However, this argu- 
ment no longer holds good as soon as 
it is recognized that both the school 
and its representatives are working for 
the same objectives. Both are trying 
to obtain more advertising for the 
school newspaper. 


HE success of the representative 

depends entirely upon sending a 
sizeable volume of advertising to the 
newspapers. A very important factor 
which concerns both the newspapers 
and their representatives is the question 
of the rate to be charged for national 
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HIGH school advertis- 
ing managers have often 
wondered how they 
could obtain national- 
advertising. If they 
tried to solicit such ac- 
counts, invariably they 
were rejected. Now it 
finally seems that a way 
has been found to sell 
space in high school 
publications to national 
advertisers. 


* 


advertising. As is well known, adver- 
tisers buy space in any publication on 
the basis of the cost per thousand of 
circulation. There are several publica- 
tions, such as the “American Boy,” the 
““Youth’s Companion” and so on, which 
claim to reach the market offered by 
the school newspapers. These publica- 
tions are all offered on the basis of the 
cost per thousand of circulation. 
School publications musyq, therefore, 
compete with these media. 

To this end, the management of 
High School Advertising Service an- 
anyzed the rates charged by several 
publications of the above nature with a 
view to setting a standard rate for each 
school which it represented. The stand- 
ard rate was placed on a per thousand 
basis so that a school is paid for its 
advertising in direct proportion to the 
size of its circulation. The general re- 
sult has been that the group rate for 
the schools is one which can compete 
with the rates charged by other youth 
publications and which will, at the 
same time, yield a profit of the school 
papers. It is expressly understood, of 
course, that these rates are for national 
advertising only. School papers, like 
other publications, have their own local 
rates and also have their national rate. 
No attempt has been made or will be 
made, in any way, to change the local 
rate. 


HE schools, themselves, are given 
a direct say in the manner in 
which their representative, High School 


Advertising Service, conducts its busi- 
ness. This is accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner: An officer from each 
one of the major high school associa- 
tions is appointed to the board of di- 
rectors of High School Advertising 
Service. This insures an opportunity 
for expression of the opinion of the 
papers themselves. 

High School Advertising Service will 
of course, send only the highest type 
of advertising to the schools. No 
advertising that could be construed ob- 
jectionable in any way will be sent out 
by this organization. However, as a 
complete safe-guard to the schools, if 
any such advertising were sent out, 
each individual school has the right to 
refuse to run such advertising. For 
the most part, the company plans to ob- 
tain advertising from such companies 
as leading toothpaste, candy, gum, 
clothes manufacturers and so on. 

The task of selling the school papers 
as a group to national manufacturers 
is just beginning. It will take some 
time to convince them of the value of 
the market and for them to produce the 
necessary advertising copy. In the 
meantime, High School Advertising 
Service would appreciate it if any of the 
schools that have made merchandise 
surveys, of some sort, would send cop- 
ies of these surveys to the New York 
office of this company, 420 Lexington 
Avenue. 

It is definitely anticipated that the 
above plan of High School Advertis- 
ing Service will result in mutual benefit 
to both the schools and High School 
Advertising Serivce. It should sub- 
stantially increase the volume of the 
advertising carried by the schools and 
it should yield an essential profit to the 
company. With increased revenue for 
advertising the individual schools will 
be able to add many improvements 
which they are now contemplating and 
which they have been prevented from 
doing because of the lack of sufficient 
capital. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
High School Advertising Service has 
received thousands of favorable com- 
ments for putting into existence an idea 
and plan which has long been consid- 
ered essential to the welfare of school 
publications and which have just be- 
come actualities during the past year. 
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HE staff of “The Chatterbox” 
had a difficult time complying 
with the request of “The School 
Press Review” to compile a page of re- 
research editorials. Most high schools 
have attempted to popularize their edi- 
torials to such an extent that subjects 
requiring study have been discarded. 
The editorial staffs have realized that 
students read a school paper for enter- 
tainment, and will not wade through 
deep and concentrated material. So at 
present the research editorials are like 
jobs—far and few between. Here are 
several that we have found. 
ye °¥ 
Below is an editorial explaining the 
history and purpose of the Saint Pat- 
rick’s Day celebration. It is taken 
from the “Wadena High Times” of 
Wadena, Minnesota. 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
Is Unique Holiday 
As the seasons roll around, each one 
brings us holidays unique in their own 
way; but the month of March brings 
us cne that is the most unique of all. 



































































































































It is the feast of the patron saint of 
Ireland—Saint Patrick. Because of the 
many legends told about this man and 
the loss of many relics destroyed dur- 
ing the Reformation, St. Patrick is to- 
day almost more of a legend than a 
reality. 









































However, historians agree that St. 
born in 389 in Ban- 
nauenta, but whether this town was in 
England or Scotland is not known. 
When he was sixteen years old some 
Irish pirates captured him and carried 
him to their island where he tended the 
flocks of an Ulster chieftain for six 
years. 











Patrick was 





















































During his servitude he became 
a devout Christian and after making a 
successful escape to France, he entered 
monastic life. 























As the story goes, one 
day he had a vision and in fulfillment 
of it returned to Ireland where for the 
rest of his life he worked zealously 
earning the compliment “he found Ire- 
land all heathen and left it all Chris- 


tian.” 















































His coming was the first great 
event in the history of Ireland, and 
despite the obstacles that confronted 
him his Christian work among these 
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EDITORIALS on this page were select- 


% ed and the comments on each were 
written by Jeanne Wilson and Marian 
Hoffman of the editorial board of The 
Chatterbox, George Washington High 
School, Danville, Virginia. 


fortune is 
natural, but despite that it 








Irish pagans was little less than mir- 
aculous. Through his incessant efforts 
history of today records “The new re- 
ligious houses looked for their eccles- 
iastical traditions not to Rome, but to 
Treland.” 

Time has distorted the truth until 
today the St. Patrick stories are little 
more than time-honored legends. One 
of the favorites is the story of the 
saint’s charming all the snakes from the 
infested island into the sea. We are 
also indebted to him for the significance 
He chose this three- 


leaved plant to represent the Trinity 


of the shamrock. 


and in this way represented the lesson 
he was teaching. 

It has now been centuries since this 
conscientious Christian did what he be- 
lieved to be his duty, and through his 
work the history of Ireland has un- 
doubtedly been changed. Surmount- 


hard- 


ships to achieve your goal is a worth- 


ing obstacles and overcoming 
while example for any one to follow; 
and even though only a few may be 


St. Patricks, 


vancement is never done in vain. 


honest striving for ad- 
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The “Boise High Lights” of Boise. 


Idaho, offers a favorable criticism of 
Langston Hughes’ work in comparison 
with that of other Negro authors. 


POETRY IN BLACK 

Negro poets have been phenomena 
in the literary world ever since they 
began writing. Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
whose poetry was no more than me- 
diocre, was hailed because of his color. 

Countee Cullen is a greater discovery 
as far as the muse is concerned. His 
lyric ability is undeniable, and “I Have 
a Rendezvous With Life” (apologies to 
Alan Seeger) has been often quoted. 
But his poetry is cluttered with wail- 
ings about race prejudice and one can 
scarcely turn a page but what he dis- 


covers reference to the misused brown 


peoples. 
Some bitterness about such a_ mis- 
inevitable—indeed, it is 


becomes 


boring—if not exceptionally stated. 


So Langston Hughes, author of the 


“Dream Keeper’, is quite a discovery. 






Few Newspapers Use Research in Editorials 


One looks into its pages with no hope 
and faint curiosity. In fact, he only 
reads it because someone has recom- 
mended it; he turns the first page and 
then the second and finding no refer- 
ence to color continues to browse and, 
joy above joys! black or brown is not 
The vivid 


quality of his imagery about the slim, 


mentioned. The lines sing. 


sharp crook of the moon, pierces your 
mind. And his sense of humor is still 
intact, even if he was born black. 
Langston Hughes is not a _ propa- 
gandist. He is a poet—brown, white 
And his “Dream Keeper”— 


well, score again for B. H. S. library. 


or red. 


It’s there, and you may run and read. 
x 7 vy 
The “Tech High Rainbow” of At- 


lanta, Georgia, offers a bouquet to 
American intelligence. 
AVERAGE AMERICAN 
INTELLIGENCE 
Many people erroneously believe that 

the average intelligence of the Ameri- 

can nation is that of 12-year-old chil- 

dren. Where this absurd idea origi- 

nated is not known exactly, but it is 

believed by authorities on the subject 

that it is due to the misinterpretation 

of a mental test carried out in the 

army during the World War. 

It is true that there are many peo- 

ple in the United States who can 
neither read nor write, but, neverthe- 
less, if one would only stop to think 
of the millions upon millions of people 
in this huge republic that have good 
sense, he would readily disapprove this 
theory. 

In a late issue of the Federal Office 
of Education’s official monthly journal, 
School Life, Dr. David Segel wrote an 
article exploding this popular belief. 

Researches show positively, he says, 
that the average intelligence of adult 
Americans is much higher and that 
only five per cent of our adult popu- 
lation have a mental age of 12 years 
or less. 

It is estimated, Dr. Segel points out, 
that there are 10,000,000 Americans in 
the highest mental age group and 40,- 
000,000 above the average intelligence 


levels. 
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A graphic view of the worth of a 
student’s attendance at school is shown 


by “The Kirby Smith Echo” of the 
Junior High School, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


ABSENCE COSTS 
Do you realize how much it COSTS 


yezr school every time you’re AB- 
SENT? EXACTLY 18.8 CENTS 
PER DAY! 

During 1932 and 1933 the total 


school enrollment in Florida was 374,- 
915 pupils and the average attendance 
301,801 73,114 was the 
average daily absence. The cost of this 
absence amounts to $13,745.43 per day 
in the public schools of Florida. 


was daily. 


Figuring the school year 151 days, 
the cost of being absent in one year 
totals $2,075,559.93 for the State. 
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The “Student” of Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Portsmouth, Virginia, 
surveys the Roosevelt administration. 


ROOSEVELT’S ADMINISTRATION 


Into a situation verging on national 
panic was ushered a new administra- 
tion on March 4, a year ago. To 
Franklin D. Roosevelt one of the big- 
gest problems since the beginning of 
Into a na- 
tion which was filled with despair, dis- 


our nation was presented. 


couragement, and confusion, he intro- 
duced his famous recovery program, 
which embraces, among other things, 
three important pieces of work. 

The N. R. A., which bears the stan- 
dard of the blue eagle, has benefited 
many firms and employees working un- 
der its code, by lessening the working- 
hours and increasing their pay rolls. 
In abolishing child labor alone it has 
more than justified its operation. 

The C. C. C. has selected the young 
men of the country who were unem- 
ployed, and put them to work in re- 
Not only has this 
given these boys a chance to work and 


forestration camps. 


earn money, but it has given them an 
opportunity to travel, to see the coun- 
try, and to get an idea of real military 
discipline. 

The C. W. A., by employing men 
long out of work, has helped solve the 
Men work- 
ing under the C. W. A. have painted 
and 


throughout our nation. 


problem of unemployment. 


reconstructed many buildings 

Although the conditions in our coun- 
try are still far from perfect, the na- 
tion is becoming encouraged, hopeful, 
and optimistic because of the tireless 
efforts of our President. If every cit- 
izen of our land would be optimistic 
and honestly cooperate with President 
Roosevelt, we are sure that his experi- 
ment for the recovery of the country 
will continue to work out for the hap- 


piness and prosperity of all Americans. 
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Putting the Alumni To 
Work Enjoyable to All 


By EDWIN S. SMITH 


EW ideas! How the editor 

longs for them! Especially in 

the high school newspaper where 
interest is apt to wane and extra sales 
will surely decline if the editor settles 
back to rely upon routine school news. 
Young people are continually demand- 
ing something different. 

This year our own newspaper, “The 
Red and White,” hit upon an idea that 
immediately scored with the students 
and has made the paper better for it. 
We are publishing a series of college 
artciles written by graduates of Sara- 
nac Lake High now away at school. 


I have heard a great many students 
complain that the most difficult prob- 
lem they had to solve was the selection 
of a college to attend upon graduation. 
It is true, of course, that in the maze 
of bulletins and catalogues such a se- 
lection is difficult. 


How many young people have gone 
away to a college merely because a 
friend or relative persuaded the young- 
ster that there is none other but his 
own Alma Mater? These would-be 
advisers fill the young student with 
glamorous stories of their college days 
and finally pack him off for four years 
whether that college offers a course 
most suited to his particular needs or 
not. 


It is the purpose of our College 
Stories, as we call them, to acquaint 
thoroughly the high school student 
with life at a great many different col- 
leges. Then, when he is ready to se- 
lect a school, he may do it backed by 
real and definite knowledge. 


A great many high schools print long 
and detailed lists of entrance require- 
ments in their papers. However, if 
they are copied from catalogues the 
result is anything but interesting and 
there are few high school students to- 
day who will waste time on anything 
that is not immediately appealing. Oth- 
er schools have fallen victim to the 
advertising releases sent out by colleges 
for publication in high school papers 
and praising to the skies one particular 
college. Of course, this type of ma- 
terial is the best kind of free advertis- 
ing that any paper could possibly give 
and the editor cannot be too careful in 


handling ict. 


O UR graduates are always delighted 
to write for their school paper and 
often will go to all sorts of extra trouble 


to make their write-ups worth while. 
Then, too, the story is much more read- 
able if the student knows that the writ- 
er was graduated from his high school. 
We make it a practice to print a pic- 
ture of the writer along with his article. 
This not only dresses up the story it- 
self but lends a dignity to the content. 
It is generally quite easy to obtain the 
picture even if the paper’s budget does 
not include money for having cuts 
made. Here’s the secret! Nearly all 
high schools publish an annual. In it 
are the pictures of all the graduating 
students. It is a simple matter to get 
permission to use them for the school 
paper. 

A few months before the College 
Story is due, we write to the college 
student and briefly outline to him what 
we want. We ask that the writers be 
definite in their articles and include the 
following points: A short historical 
summary of the college, entrance re- 
quirements together with special re- 
quirements, if any, the registration of 
the college, approximate expenses in- 
cluding both living and tuition expens- 
es, campus life and extra-curricular op- 
portunities. We always stress the point 
that the story be interesting and to the 
point when it is completed. 

When one of the articles was sent 
in, the young lady, now a junior at one 
of the Eastern colleges, wrote, “ 
That’s a good idea having the alumni 
help the undergraduates choose a col- 
lege. I remember how completely at 
sea I was.” That same opinion has 
been expressed by nearly all of the 
students we have asked to write for us. 

The editing of these manuscripts is 
easy. There are few changes ever to be 
made. More often we have to cut some 
of the interesting material they have 
sent, it being our policy to limit the 
write-ups to one column (600 words.) 

After they have been set up and 
printed with cuts of their authors inset 
in the article, the stories get as much at- 
tention from the students as the sports 
stories. It is safe to say that students 
will not pass up an article of this sort. 

Since this is the first year we have 
tried this type of story, the results can- 
not yet be measured. However, I feel 
confident that our College Stories are 
interesting students to make their own 
choice of college rather than leaving 
this most important decision entirely 
up to someone else. 
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Make Editorials Useful 


(Continued from page 4) 


Why not write something on that?” 
Each issue a set of exhortations, en- 
tirely different in subject from those 
of the preceding issue, appears. 

Does this indicate any particular 
“mission” on the part of the school 
newspaper? 

This article thus far has been de- 
structive; it is time that a constructive 
program be outlined—a program that 
will return to the editorial its chief 
function, that of molding public opin- 
ion toward the attainment of some pre- 
conceived goal—its educative function, 
if you wish to call it that. Purposeful 
editorials forcefully intent on altering 
through additions or _ eliminations 
school practices and school traditions 
will inevitably return its lost popular- 
ity to the editorial column. 


The writer advocates the following 
practices to schools which wish to in- 
crease the efficiency and interest of 
their editorials: 


1. The formulation of a definite 
platform, which may be published or 
unpublished, but will in either case be 
constantly furthered through editorial 
comment. In the platform the staff, 
after a survey of the school, may wish 
to advocate such projects as the crea- 
tion of an honor society, the afhliation 
of the school honor society with the 
national organization, a handbook for 
freshmen, adoption of a school seal, 
or song, or flag, the scheduling of a 
class in journalism, the opening of the 
swimming pool after school, the publi- 
cation of a year book, or the organi- 
zation of various clubs. The list can 
be continued indefinitely. 

2. A never-ending editorial cam- 
paign until the desired objective is at- 
tained. Each editorial should contain 
new facts, names of new proponents, 
places where the project is successfully 
used, the progress already achieved, or 
the next steps to be taken. The issue 
must be kept before the eyes of the 
pupils and teachers constantly. 

3. The correlating of news and other 
content with the editorial campaign. 
Utilize cartoons, the news columns, and 
the Letters to the Editor column, as 
means of vitalizing the editorial. 


When these practices are followed, 
the editorial will in truth be the heart 
of the paper, and the paper will speak 
from the heart. 

And no longer will anyone say, “Of 
what use is the editorial column in the 
school newspaper?” 

—By Thomas E. Robinson, Supervisor 
of Instruction Junior High School 
No. 4, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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A Composite Cartoon of Value 
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INCE engraving costs so much money, it is well to get your money’s 
Me worth when you have a cartoon cut made. The one shown above, 
drawn by Eugene Craig for “The South Side Times,” South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, shows how a number of ideas can be put 






in one cartoon if they are grouped around one central theme, such as 
spring or the school activities for that week. 







Man Reminisces Purge from my brain 
g y 


+r R ; I 
Oh Night, recall The knowledge I am Man! 


i Let me not know 
The Beast that in me was : ‘v6 . 

: That this, my frame of flesh, 
And in the days 


; Conceals a soul; 
Now long since fled and gone, 


The jenale’s mais And that there is a God 


Of Myriad labyrinth paths ae ae aN 
Let me retrace. 








Or else, soft Night 








Fierce, free, untamed Reveal to me the cries 

As was my erstwhile wont Of countless such 

Guide me, once more As I who call to thee, 

Rejoicing in the kill, And, knowing that 

Unto thy hall; They too strive on with me, 

And of the Life’s blood cup Let me find peace. 

Let me drink full. —-Jeffrey Campbell. 
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> | The Junior High School Attends Convention 


By DOROTHY L. SHAPLEIGH 


HE Junior High section, being 

something of a middle man, is 
bound to be squeezed. From senior 
high comes the plaint that the younger 
group has aped it 
to the point of 
infringement; from 
elementary schools 
comes the cry that 
recognition is taken 
from them. Despite 
the pressure, not 
wholly unjustified, 
of these arguments, 
the junior high 
publication has 
grown, sometimes 
awkwardly, to a 
healthy figure and 
bids fair to reach a 
stature worthy of 
Dorothy Shapleigh recognition. 

Delegates from the junior high divi- 
sion, amounting to about a third of that 
grand convention, fared forth to meet- 
ings armed with attractive notebooks 
graciously donated by the Capital Dis- 
trict Press Association of Albany and 
by “Hamilton Headlines” of Elizabeth, 
N. J. Five of the speakers on the gen- 
eral program were from this group as 
well as those who addressed the Fri- 
day afternoon sections devoted pri- 
marily to the problems of this divi- 
sion. 

On Thursday afternoon clinics for 
magazines and newspapers were con- 
ducted by DeWitt D. Wise and Doro- 
thy L. Shapleigh. Stout arguments 
were raised by pupils in defense of vio- 
lation of orthodox principles. Three 
major problems were evident—lack of 
time, deficiencies of type, and, not sur- 
prisingly for these times, a shortage of 
working capital. Improvement was 
noticed in many features such as de- 
parture from the standard joke column 
and less gossip. News writing on the 
whole has greatly improved. Techni- 
cal questions of type, layout, and gen- 
eral style were most subject to adverse 
criticism. Aping of prize winning pub- 
lications without regard for the special 
needs and interests of the schools rep- 
resented was censured. The number 
of newcomers was gratifying. 


UNIOR High problems were treat- 

ed particularly in the afternoon 
meetings of the group on Friday. Spen- 
cer B. Ames, chairman of the division, 
spoke on “Problems in Making the 
Junior High Magazine.” He stressed 
the relation of the art to the literary 
department, emphasizing the import- 
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JUNIOR HIGH ADVISERS TO 
MEET SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3 





On Saturday, November 3, at 
10:30 o’clock, the annual fall meet- 
ing of the Junior High School Fac- 
ulty Advisers Division will be held 
in John Jay Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The morning session will 
be devoted to speakers active in the 
ield of publication work. Luncheon 
will be served after which general 
problems of the division and specific 
problems of advisers will be taken 
up. 

The secretary will send out pro- 
grams and invitations early this fall 
giving details if the meeting. Further 
information regarding membership 
or activities of the group may be 
obtained from Dorothy L. Shapleigh. 
Address Miss Shapleigh at Nathan 
Hale Junior High School, New 
Britain, Conn., or at “The Review” 
office. 


ance of correlation between the two. 
Likewise, he discussed the importance 
of the business division, in its relation 
to the success of the publication. Mr. 
Ames cut his talk short in favor of 
Thomas Robinson of Trenton, who dis- 
cussed “News and Feature Sources for 
the Junior High Newspaper.” Com- 
ing from Junior High Number Four, 
whose “Junior Four Review” has long 
been a Columbia Medalist, Mr. Robin- 
son based his discussion on actual ex- 
periences with that publication. Perti- 
nent to both newspaper and magazine 
production, the subject treated sources 
of news and features, in the average 
school. How common incidents of 
seeming unimportance can be made en- 
tertaining was demonstrated by con- 
crete illustrations. Development and 
follow-up of features and straight news 
stories was explained. The staff of the 
prize-wining paper works an hour daily 
after school, to say nothing of the Sat- 
urday and holiday hours devoted to 
the job. It was stated that stories are 
rarely accepted until rewritten at least 
four times. A question period followed 
the talks. 

In the business meeting held by the 
faculty advisers of the division, Miss 
Sarah Christie, adviser of the “Junior 
Four Review,” Trenton, was elected 
president, and Dorothy L. Shapleigh, 


secretary. The executive committee will 


be announced after its appointment by 
the chairman. It was brought out that 
the organization has more than doubled 
its size since it was started three years 
ago. Also, it was voted to hold an an- 
nual fall meeting of advisers of this 
group on the first Saturday in Novem- 
ber, the place to be announced. At the 
request of distant delegates, this year’s 
meeting will take place in New York. 
Notice of it appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The successful participation of this 
group in this and other conventons is 
due to the able direction of its retiring 
president, Spencer B. Ames, and his 
executive committee. It is largely 
through their efforts that this group 
has prospered and become the active 
organization that it now is. 


S £32 
A Vote of Thanks 

The junior high school advisers in 
appreciation of the work of Spencer 
B. Ames passed the following vote of 
thanks: 

Be it resolved: That we, the mem- 
bers of the Junior High School Fac- 
ulty Advisers Division of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, do tender 
to the retiring president, Spencer B. 
Ames, a vote of thanks and apprecia- 
tion 

1. For his able direction of the ac- 
tivities of this organization. 

2. For his splendid service in pre- 
paring the program of the group for 
the Spring Convention of the Associa- 
tion. 

3. For his enthusiastic and unceas- 
ing interest in prospering the work of 
the division. 


The Winding Road 


I know a road, a winding road, 
That hurries on its way 

From velvet night with stars agleam 
Into a joyous day. 


A road that’s fringed with leafing trees 
Against a cloudless sky; 

A road that has a scent of pine, 

A spring breeze rushing by. 


A little road, a golden road, 
A road that lifts an eager hand 
And beckons me along. 


A little road, a winding road, 
Where many feet have trod; 
A road that leads through valley land 
And climbs the hill to God. 
Stephanie Misuna, 
Washington Irving High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Newspaper Staff Comes To Aid 
Of Struggling English Class 


By ROBERT HOULEHEN 
Editor Steuben Junior High School “Scribe,” Milwaukee, Wis. 


The “Steuben Scribe” is just one year 
old, but from the very beginning it has 
aimed to be helpful and up-to-date. 
During the fifth month of the 
“Scribe’s” existance, a 9A English class 
studying Julius Caesar planned to pro- 
duce a Roman newspaper. 

For the first week or two, the English 
students struggled along by themselves 
and turned out numerous articles, all 
written in theme form. They knew 
what they wanted, a newspaper such 
that might have been printed on the 
fifteenth of March, 44 B. C., the day 
Julius Caesar was assassinated. The 
articles were almost faultless as to the 
spelling, punctuation, and English, but 
none of them was written in news style. 

Several staff members were in this 
particular class, too. At first they re- 
mained passive, allowing the rest of the 
students to work out problems unas- 
sisted until they asked for help. Fin- 
ally the staff took all the prepared work 
and proceeded to give the writers some 
helpful hints on journalism. 

In a few days most of the material 
was written in a suitable manner, and 
the problem of printing confronted the 
students. Again they were helped out 
of a dilemna by a pupil who offered to 
print the paper on a multigraph ma- 
chine for the cost of the material used. 

By this time the staff had become ex- 
ceedingly interested, and they were put- 
ting in all their spare time on the pro- 
ject. Galley was made on a typewriter 
with the type the same size as the multi- 
graph type and a dummy was set up in 
the regular way. All the corrections 
were made, and the copy was turned 
over to the student who was to do the 
printing. 

The publication was christened “The 
Roman Chronicle,” and the name was 
set up in 24 point type across the top 
of the page. Below it were the date, the 
price, and the number of the edition. 
Below that there was a banner headline, 
which was set up in 24, 18, and 15 point 
type because of the lack of proper type. 
Beneath the headline three smaller 
headlines were placed, one for each of 
the three columns. Twelve-point type 
was used for the rest of the paper. 


“The Roman Chronicle” had sport, 
society, news, and editorial sections, 
and even a few ads. There were four 
pages, each measuring nine by fourteen 
inches. 

Several evenings were spent by the 
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group printing and folding the papers, 
and finally the finished product, 1,000 
Chronicles, was ready to be delivered 
to the students. 

The editor, in a set of false whiskers 
and in a Roman toga, gave out the 
papers, shouting as he went, “Extra! 
Read all about the assassination. Ex- 
tra!” More than one person jumped 
at the sound and everyone read the 
paper eagerly. 

The total cost was about a dollar and 
a half for the paper, and the English 
class had a good publication for a very 
low cost. 


Selects Staff Members 


A journalism test was given this 
spring to select the members of the 
journalism class at Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago. Eighty-three applied 
but only twenty-eight were selected. 
The test consisted of three parts: a 
general intelligence test, a “true-false” 
test on prominent pupils and activities 
around the school, and a standardized 
English test. Though three boys rated 
highest, only six boys qualified for the 


class. 


“Cubs” Issue Paper 
The students of the two journalism 


classes at the Oakland Technical High 
School, Oakland, California, had 
charge of the publication of two issues 
of the “Scribe News,” the school 
paper. The classes voted to choose 
the editors, who selected their staffs. 

“The beginners,” stated Miss Jessie 
Smith, news teacher and Scribe ad- 
viser, “planned the paper, edited it, 
and had complete charge of every- 
thing, except at the print shop, where 
they have had no experience.” 


Contest Award Correction 


“Peckham Pilot,” of the Peckham 
unior High School, Milwaukee, Wis., 
listed as a medalist in class under 700, 
should have been listed in class 701 to 
1200. In the latter class it was awarded 
medalist rating. 


Staff Awarded Letters 
This year for the first time in the 
history of Boys’ High School, Atlanta, 
Ga., members of the “Tatler” staff re- 
ceived literary letters for their work. 


Reports Fatal Fire 


An opportunity to report a disas- 
trous fire for a metropolitan daily 
found Nowlin Puckett, a student of E. 
C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, “on the job.” This experience 
made him a “full-fledged reporter,” ac- 
cording to his school paper, the “High 
Times,” which reports as follows: 

“Nowlin was recently appointed as 
reporter of this district for the Wash- 
ington “Herald.” Only two days later 
he was called into service that netted 
him a bit of prominence as a news re- 
porter. 

“Nowlin was the first reporter for an 
out-of-the-city paper to break the 
news of the disastrous fire that de- 
stroyed the transient bureau here. In 
this fire the lives of 19 men were 
snuffed out, and 70-odd placed in the 
hospitals. 

“Hearing of the fire at an early 
hour, Nowlin rushed out and jotted 
down all particulars possible. These 
articles appeared in stream-line form 
across the front of the following 
Washington ‘Herald.’ In writing his 
columns Nowlin was kept on a run for 
two days dividing his time between the 
hospitals, the morgues, and the loca- 
tion of the charred black remains at 
Church and Twelfth Streets. He also 
took some photographs that were later 


published. 

“Nowlin professes that he has learn- 
ed more newspaper work during this 
fire than he expects to learn in a long 
time.” 


Completes 50 Years 
“The World,” literary magazine of 
Central High School, St. Paul, Minn., 
this year celebrated the fiftieth year of 
its founding, back in 1884. The con- 
tents of “The World” are made up of 


voluntary contributions. The earlier 
editions carried advertisements, but in 
recent years the copies “have relied 
solely upon the merits of their art and 
literary contents to put them across.” 


Print Prize Stories 


In the spring issue of “Whisp,” 
magazine of the Wilmington, Del., 
High School, the three winning 
stories in a contest were published. 
Prizes for the stories were also given. 


Girls Write Better 
A contest promoted by the “Central 
High Times” of Central High School, 
Pueblo, Colo., proved that the hand- 
writing of girls is better than that of 
boys. In thirty-seven class contests, 
boys won only four places. 
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A Happy Thought on Beginning a New Year 














will be of real help to new as well as 


old staff members 


A compact booklet outlining the essentials of school journalism specially prepared 
by Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman of the Committee on Standards and 


Judging of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


This manual will be especially helpful to the editor and staff member. It may 
be used both as a ready reference to the experienced school journalist and as 


a book of instruction for the beginner. 


The Primer will help the student to understand more fully the work he is mastering 


and will be beneficial in guiding his efforts. 


Special Price of Twenty-five Cents 


a 


May Be Purchased At 






The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
406 JOHN JAY HALL NEW YORK CITY 






The new 
“Primer of School Newspaper Technique” 


